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HEN an elaborate autobi- 
ography has for its first 
iNustration a “birthplace’’ 
in an obscure village’ in 
the Danube valley, and for 
one of its latest a handsome country 
seat in the valley of the Housatonic, 
a “career,” it may readily be inferred, 
lies between. A successful career. 
An American career. A career, in 
fact, such as is possible in Amer- 
ica alone. And when the book’s 
penultimate page consists of an au- 
topraph letter in facsimile convey- 
ing the acknowledgments and thanks 
of America’s Chief Executive. the 
career is raised from success to emi-. 
nenece: Professor Pupin of Columbia 
University acknowledges with candor 
that his half century in the United 
States has brought him marked suc- 
cess and high recognition. The read- 
er follows him with interest and 
yields a good measure of sympa- 
thetic admiration. 

At one end of the story a boy 
among the Serbs of Austria's “‘mili- 
tary frontier” receives his first im- 
petus toward America and the life 
scientific through the story of 
Franklin’s kite. Toward the other 
end of it comey the significant in- 
vention of the ‘Pupin coil,” as ap- 
Plied to telephony, with the sale of 
the rights to the inventor's “high 
inductance wave conductors” and 


years of close study. both in Amer- 


and Washinston to Lineoln, and 


ica and in Europe, and many im-| Hamilton to Washington. and began 


portant achievements with due and 


frequent mention of many great mer | Americanization. 


and many Jearned societies. 

We are a highly inventive people. 
An immense patent office at the 
national capital testifies 
enough to our restless mpenuity. 
Nevertheless, the general reader 
tends to remuin somewhat reluctant 
and inept when faced with detailed 


technical accounts of the wonders 
of scientific invention. In fact, he 
will find more profit in the au- 


thor's earlier chapters than in his 
later ones. It is well for us to un- 
derstand the impulses that propel a 
continental miscellany to our shores, 
to realize what ideals and standards 
they bring with them, to know their 
reactions in the early days of ap- 
prenticeship, and to gather the ım- 
pressions that follow on return visits 
to the homeland. All these matters 
are lighted up instructively in Prs- 
fessor Pupin's pages. 

Like many another immigrant, he 
came proud of his race and tradi- 
tions. It was easy to view America 
as still in a state of flux. If it had 
foundations, they were but recent 
compared with the perdurable sub- 
strata of older lands. If it had at- 
mosphere, that atmosphere was 
rather light and thin compared with 
another air which was densely tra- 
ditional. In his early’ New York 
days the newcomer was blessed, or 
cursed, with the society of a young 
continental intellectual who knew 
Greek and Latin and who dabbled in 


the incorporation of his name under! musie and philosophy. yet who had 


such terms as “‘pupinizierte linien” 
and “lignes pupinizé” into the lan- 
guages of countries in the forefront 
of the development of electrical sci- 
ence. Between these high points in- 
tervene the adventures of an eager, 
receptive and gallant “greenhorn,” 


no use for science or for American 
democracy. On subsequent visits to 
Serbia the stil young Pupin met this 
type of student in abundance, and 
saw him for what he was. To fortify 
himself in his new environment, our 
beginner added Lincoln to Franklin, 


clearly i 
[| IN@S, influenced him as an athlete; 


to work his way to Americanism and 
Hamilton was the 
peak, When sufficiently prepared 
for college the choive narrowed be- 
tween Princeton and Columbia. The 
victory of Columbia at Henley, in 


and the fact that Hamilton had 
studied at Columbia. leaving it to 
join Washington's Army. influenced 
him as a striver toward American 
citizenship. Then he added Jay and 
Livingston to` Hamilton, and the 
sum total was conclusive. Columbia 
won him, and Columbia holds him 
today. 

The Columbia that drew him was 
the Columbia College” of the ear- 
lier time, with a location just south 
of Fiftieth Street. between Park and 


Madison Avenues. To its official 
Faculty he added Henry Ward 
Beecher, Edwin Booth and such 


other great lights of the day as were 
needed to make an alma mater after 
a young peasant’s warm heart. He 
was a generous idealizer. and per- 
haps even the grande dame who now 
sits to the north in brocade and 
ostrich tips would have been a nurse 
and mother acceptable to his taste. 
At the older Columbia he made prog- 
ress. Though he was too strange 
and shy ag a freshman to enter the 
annual cane- rush, he gathered up 
his spirit next year as a sophomore 
and made himself felt in the general 
affray. Presently he was coaching 
masterfully the backward scions of 
prominent New York families (their 
names are mentioned freely); and in 
the end he was elected class Presi- 
dent over descendants (to continue 
the free mention of names) of Ham- 
iiton, Livingston, Jay and De Witt 
—a triumph to confirm the winner 
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in his admiration of the spirit of 
Western democracy. 

After Columbia came Cambridge 
and Berlin, with severe studies un 
der eminent men in either place. in- 
eluding a stiff allowance of the 
“mathematical stuff" that is some- 
times disparaged by the practica 
minded. Then a return to Colum 
bia and the modest laboratory whic! 
the period thought sufficient. Here 
he encountered the heresy hunters. 
It was commonly assumed tha‘ 
these, in academic circles, frequeni 
most the field of economics; bu 
Pupin, immediately on his return 
from abroad, was pursued for 2 
heresy in science. The two method: 
of electrical power distribution, 
those of direct and of alterating cur- 
rents, were up for discussion. The 
young scientist saw fit to eulogize 
the latter system. He thus offend 
ed some “big” men who were inter 
ested in the electrical industrics, an 
even received a hint that t migh 
be well for him to resign. Hut ne 
action came from the universit: 
trustees. The direct and alternat-. 
ing currents presently found a way 
to get along together in harmony 
and the new ‘‘electrica) heresy” wa 
composed. as other differences in 
other fields have heen adjusted be- 
fore it. 

Professor Pupin takes a strong 
stand for ‘idealism in science.” He 
shows a marked feeling for the 
poetical side of physical phenomena 
His device of “electrical tuning” Wa: 
suggested to him, when a boy, by the 
operation Which the Serbian bag- 
piner performs when he tunes up his 
instrument: and the ‘‘srounded 
oscillator" of wireless came to him 
when as a herdsman’s helper. intent 
on the whereabouts of cattie, he 
thrust his knife into the ground and 
struck it for the vibrations that 
would advise him. Richness of tem- 
perament and activity of imagina- 
tiun are evident throughout. Of the 
same racial origin as Tesla, he can 
enter readily within the penumbra 
of the emotional and the idealistic. 
By comparison the doings of au Edi- 
son or a Westinghouse transact 
themselves in the plain, prosaic day- 
light, with an aim toward complete 
practicality. By idealism in science 
aur author means “the worship of 
the eternal truth and the burning 
desire to seek an ever-broadening 
revelation of it." “What is light?” 
he asked himself while watching the 
herds under the Serbian stars. For 
the answer to this question in its 
literal sense he journeyed to Cam- 
bridge. For an answer in a general. 
non-physical sense jhe finds himself 
indebted to America. 


My preparation for college lifted 
here and there the mist which pre- 
vented my vision from seeing the 
clear outline of American civiliza- 
tion. Columbia College brought 
me into touch with the college life 
of American boys and with men 
of great learning and wogderful 
personalities, and they he.ped me 
to dispel every particle of that 
mist, and there in the clear sun- 
shine of their learning I saw the 
whole image of what 1 believed to 
be American civilization. * * * 


Professor Pupin regrets the delay 
in the development of interest in 
matters scientific. ‘‘Every cultured 
person is expected to have an intelli- 
gent view of literature, of the fine 
arts and of the social sciences * * * 
but who has ever thought of sug- 
gesting that culture demands an in- 
telligent view of the primary con- 
cepts in fundamental sciences?” How 
many of us, he asks impatiently, 
know even so fundamental a law as 
that which Galileo discovered so long 
ago? And as a member of.the Na- 
tional Research Council, which func- 
tioned so usefully during the war, 
he says: 

I firmly believe that in the Na- 
tional Research Council we have 
an organization which represents 
the mobilized scientific intellect of 
the United States, and which in 
the pursuit of its lofty ideals will 
some day succeed in creating in 
our democracy a profound respect 
for the services of the highly 
trained intellect. 

And he declares that scientific re- 
Search will bring us closer to divin- 
ity than any theology invented by 
man. 

Perhaps. But just as the perfec- 
tions of America may require some 
shading. so the great services to be 
expected from science may have 
their limitations. 


